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openings in green jungles. All around, like masts in harbour,
rise the jointed, matted boles of date palms. Bright green
leaves are spotted with the flushed rind of ripe pomegranates,
or the delicious green-yellowness of sweet limes. And as
you look into these springs, you can see clusters of dates re-
flected from the trees overhead, lying in the water like swarms
of polished brown bees.

Dragon-flies of red, green, and orange dart and quiver
over the springs, and sometimes a hoopoe, which is tame here
as elsewhere in Egypt, will fly down and look at you with a
speculative eye, head cocked sideways, its plume of feathers
rising like a question mark.

The springs of Siwa are of course the life-blood of the oasis,
and the little channels carry the water into the gardens.
Each spring has a guardian, and each guardian has
a book in which is written the amount of water due to every
strip of land. The guardians preside over toy canal systems
of water tracks, some of which are carried over others
through hollow palm trunks When the time comes for
a certain garden to be watered, the guardian approaches
the water channel leading to it and kicks down a mud dam,
which thus allows the water to flow in the right direction.
And that is how the Israelites watered their gardens in Egypt
long ago, as described in Deuteronomy xi. 10: " Where thou
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden
of herbs." And the guardian who waters the gardens of
Siwa with his foot has no watch. He takes his time from
the sun, and when the sun sinks he listens for the muezzin,
whose clear call he can hear in the still air; and when
there is no sound from the mosque, he has the stars.

The Fountain of the Sun is the most famous and the most
beautiful of Siwa's springs. Herodotus said that it was cold
at mid-day but grew warmer towards midnight, a story which
the Siwans repeat. There is also a legend that black sightless
fish once lived in the spring and were connected with the
worship of the Oracle of Ammon, whose temple was not far
away. While I was sitting by this spring, a dignified figuie
in a Roman toga, for that is how all Libyans wear their
white robes, came towards me through the trees. He wore
a little red cap from which hung a blue silk tassel, and he